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THE VILLAGE SCHOOLMATES. 
Eben Walker and Frederic Granger liv- 
ed very near each other and were playfel- 
lows from infancy. They attended the 
same school, pursued the same studies, and 
were always in the same class. Every 
morning they were seen walking lovingly 
along, arm in arm, each with a satchel 
of books, towards the old schoolhouse. 
And when they arrived there, not a boy 
could rival them in their studious atten- 
tion to their duties. 

There was a striking difference in the 
personal appearance of these “village 
schoolmates,” though but little in their 
tastes, and fcelings. One was pale and 
thin, with a soft blue eye, and the other 
had a full glowing face—dark hazel eyes, 
and thick clustering curls of black hair. 

It was a pleasure to the parents of these 
boys, to observe the progress of this early 
friendship, and they only hoped they would 
grow up to be blessings to society, and 
great comforts to their own families. 

One Saturday afternoon Eben called for 
Frederic to join him in a walk; but as 
Fred’s father had taken him with the fami- 
ly, to ride, he was obliged to go alone. 

On and on he went, leaving pretty houses 
and green meadows far behind, till he came 
to a wood, through which ran a gurgling 
stream, bounded on either side by flowers, 
and shrubs. It was an invitingly cool spot, 
and Eben sat down upon a large rock, to 
rest, and listen to the birds above his head, 
or watch the squirrels as they chased each 
other from limb to limb. After spending 
a half hour in strolling about and gathering 
flowers for 2 sick sister, he thought it time 
to return home. 

It happened that a robin’s nest had been 
blown down by a recent wind, close to the 
spot where Eben jumped the fence; there 
were four newly fledged birds in it, anx- 
iously waiting for their mother’s return 
from a neighboring ditch. 

Now Eben Walker was not one of those 
cruel-hearied boys who delight in willfully 
destroying nests, and killing birds, so he 
determined to place the nest again in the 
tree, and watch for the mother bird. Pre- 
sently, back she flew with a worm in her 
bill, and he had the pleasure of seeing it 
dropped in an open mouth, before he left 
them for the night. Marking the spot, he 
hastened home, thinking how delighted 
Frederic would be to see his new-found 
treasures. 











As soon as school was done, the next 
day, the boys started off for the robin’s 
nest ; nor did they fail to v.sit it seve- 
ra) days in succession. 

But I am grieved to say, that all this 
time Frederic was entertaining a wicked 
purpose in his heart. He meant to 
steal that nest, with the four little birds, 
unbeknown to Eben, and sell them to 
boys from a neighboring town ; forget- 
ting that in the end, he would in all 
probability, be found out. However, 
he determined to try his luck, and so 

just before dark, he went alone to the 
~ wood for the innocent little brood, 
leaving the old birds to flutter round 
the forsaken spot in great trouble. 

But was Frederic Granger happy ?— 
Did he enjoy that twilight walk, alone? 
Did the clouds smile upon him, or the 
sun bid him a pleasant ‘ good night,” 
when he was upon so wicked an er- 
rand? Above all, was God pleased 
with him—did he love achild who was 
proving himself unworthy even of a 
schoolmate’s affection ? 

Alas! poor Frederic was wretched 
indeed, but too proud toturn back. ‘I’ve 
begun—and I’ll go on,” said he to himself, 
trying to hush the voice of conscience 
which would speak at this moment. 

Just then an Italian turned into the road, 
with a board upon his head, covered with 
images, baskets and vases, of plaster of 
Paris; who seeing the birds, was quite de- 
lighted with their chirping, and offered to 
give Frederic a bust of Webster in return 
for them. This was a lucky chance to get 
rid of them, Fred thought, and so the pro- 
posal was forthwith accepted. 

They walked on in company, towards 
the village, where the house and store 
lamps were blazing brightly, and when 
they came to the hotel, Fred. left the Ita- 
lian and his birds. 

Supper was ready when he got home, 
and he sat down to eat, but the food was 
tasteless, and he had no heart to eat. 

What a path of unrest dnd trouble, is 
that taken which leads from truth and rec- 
titude. Every step is worse than the last, 
and only sinks the traveller lower and 
lower; though no one at the table knew 
of Fred’s wrong doing, still he was consci- 
ous of it, and all his wicked thoughts, and 
could not be happy, though all about him 
smiled. 

The week after Fred had sold the birds, 
he consented to join Eben again in the 
woodland walk. He had heretofore framed 
an excuse for not going whenever Eben had 
asked him, but knowing that sooner or la- 
ter the truth would come out, he determin- 
ed to have the matter explained, and feel, 
if possible, easy and happy again. The 
boys were to meet on * Rodman’s bridge,” 
at an early hour on Saturday morning. 

Eben Walker was leaning upon the rail- 
ing when Frederic came up. He looked 
happy and handsome, while Fred wore a 
sober face, and an expression of guilt. 

“* Say, boy, what is the matter with you? 
you haven’t been yourself for a fortnight. 
I thought we were true friends, then why 
don’t you tell me your trouble ; perhaps I 
can help you,” said Eben, throwing his 
arm affectionately over Fred’s shoulder. 

Fred. could no longer conceal his weighty 
sorrow, and with many a tear, told the pi- 
tiful story of his fraud and deception, 
while shame and remorse overwhelmed 
him in its recital. 

Eben was shocked to learn all, but com- 
forted his friend by assurances of forgive- 
ness, and with the promise of continued 
friendship and love, provided he was truly 








repentant. They then returned to Fred’s 
home, where another avowal was made, 
and pardon craved ; so that when Frederic 
laid his head upon his pillow to sleep, he 
bore a light heart, and a ‘* contrite spirit.” 

He had been in his mother’s room, and 
knelt with her at God’s throne, and he had 
also offered himself a childlike petition; 
this was the cause of the change in his 
feelings, this, the bestower of a peaceful 
night. 

After this memorable lesson, Frederic 
Granger was never known to be mean or 
selfish ; but proved himself worthy of his 
parent’s love, and the blessing of God.— 
For the remainder of his life he lived ,to 
make others happy, and to glorify the good 
Being who blessed him with early instruc- 
tion, and such a schoolmate as was Eben 
Walker.—[{ Pencil Sketches. 








Descriptive. 
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LETTERS FROM ABROAD.—3%6. 


London Tower. 


London Tower—what a flood of histori- 
cal associations do these words call up!— 
How they remind us of innocence suffering, 
of patriotism ill-requited, of political malice 
gaining satisfaction by the imprisonment of 
enemies. I went to see the Tower with a 
feeling unlike that which I have experienc- 
ed in visiting any object which I have met 
in my tour; for I felt that all my histori- 
cal reading was really centred at that spot; 
in immediate connection with it has been 
linked all that part of modern history 
which has the greatest charm for English 
and American students. 

We entered this castle, the strongest 
that England possesses, on the Eastern 
side. A long path runs from this to the 
western gate, now thronged with teams 
and with laborers transferring cotton and 
hemp from the river to the tower. This 
portion is now changed into an immense 
store house. The utilitarian spirit of the 
age has entered even this uld place, and a 
part of the seat of royalty is now a harbor 
for commerce. I do not find fault with the 
change. Let the past not be forgotten, 
but let the present live ;—let property be 
diffused—let the comforts of life be the 
heritage of every class, even though the half 
of such a place as London Tower be devot- 
ed to the mission. 

Visitors are conducted through the cas- 
tle by wardens dressed in the style of 
Henry the Eighth’s age. Their low, vel- 
vet covered hats, and their gaudy blouzes, 
richly embroidered, gave them an air in 
harmony with the place. Had they been 
taught to use the language of that early 
time, as well as to wear its dress, the 
thing would have been complete. Their 
roughness of manner, contrasting as it did 
with the politeness which is always exhi- 
bited in Germany, was in good keeping, 
however, with the rudeness which charac- 
terized the age preceding Shakspear’s. 

The party of which I had become a 
member was conducted to the White Tower, 
a large structure erected by William the 
Conqueror. Adjoining this was built, in 
1826, along hall, now called the horse 
agmory. In the contents of that long hall 
I was much interested. The mere view at 
entering was impressive. Above, the ceil- 


ing, and around, the walls, were ornament- 
ed by figures formed by pistols, swords, 
ramrods, spears and bayonets, while the 
whole length of the room, one hundred and 
thirty-three feet, was a range of horses as 





large as life, and on them knights,—all, 
horses and riders, dressed in complete suits 
of armor. What could be more impres- 
sive than to look down such a vista? On 
the right in both of these galleries, a range 
of figures dressed in the armor of foot sol- 
diers, was standing, all, with spears in their 
hands, all of huge size, telling the visitor 
that “* there were giants in those days.”— 
As one enters unexpectedly the, whole 
spectacle is so real as to be startling. 

From this room our party was conducted 
up a narrow staircase leading through the 
walls of the White Tower, fourteen feet 
thick, to Queen Elizabeth’s Armory. From 
the right of this room, which is filled with 
old instruments of war, a low and narrow 
door leads to the cell where Sir Walter 
Raleigh wrote the history of the World.— 
I asked leave to enter it, and obtained a 
gruff permission. Nota ray of light enters 
the room save that which streams in at the 
door. The walls around it are at least 
twenty feet thick; and in this dark and 
cheerless room that noble man, sustained 
by the presence of his family,—Elizabeth 
did not deny him this solace—worked on 
with patience and submission. 

In the room into which the cell opens, 
were articles which I hardly expected to 
find preserved. There was the block on 
which Lord Lovat was beheaded. It was 
never used but once, but the marks on the 
top shows how severe the stroke was by 
which he died. I asked to see the block 
on which perished Wentworth, Raleigh, 
Sidney and Russel, but the warden knew 
nothing ofits fate. It-was a strange curi- 
osity which led me to ask to see that block; 
the ladies of the party looked at me with 
as much wonder as they did at a gentle- 
man of the party who spoke of the conve- 
nient manner in which the one before us 
was made. But I felt that the witness of 
the death of those who laid down their 
lives to sustain principles which they be- 
lieved to be good, as | doubt not Went- 
worth did, no less than Russel and Sidney, 
would be more full of interest to me than 
the swords and lances around us, which 
spoke more indefinitely of the past and of 
battles whose memory has perished. 

Oh! there is no place like London 
Tower to feel history; one may be inte- 
rested in its stories, but to catch its inspi- 
ration, one must take his place on such a 
spot as Tower Hill, and feel that where he 
stands perished Somerset, Dudly, and that 
train of men who there gave up their lives, 
some eminent, some notorious—Jeffreys 
as well as Vane, Laud as well as Mon- 
mouth. Within the walls of this old castle 
Lady Jane Grey and her husband perished, 
who, joined in a most holy marriage, pray- 
ed that the axe might fall on the necks of 
both at once, that their spirits united on 
earth, might not be a moment separated. 
In yonder tower were found the bones of 
the young princes whom the same Gloster 
who is said to have drowned his brother, 
is reported to have smothered. In that 
were confined the seven bishops, the story 
of whose short imprisonment has been so 
well told by Macauly. And under yonder 
chapel sleep those whose death these old 
walls have witnessed. There they lie, 
while the world is full of the story of their 
lives, these Norman vaults containing all 
that is mortal of queens, statesmen, and 
judges. Tell me, my readers, from whom 
I now part, is not this place the embodi- 
ment of history? © Covsrn WILLIAM. 

Tae Wortp.—I have always observed this, 
that the people of the world never speak well 


of it at parting. — Savage. 
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Religion. 
PLEASING THE DEVIL. 


It pleases the devil to have men of talent 
and influence stay away “from the prayer- 
meeting. It makes the impression that 
the prayer-meeting is the place for women 
and weak-minded men, and that attendance 
on the services of the church on the Sab- 
bath is all thatis necessary for an intelli- 
gent and influential man. The devil knows 
that the prayer-meeting is the place where 
men get strength to resist his assaults.— 
He knows that no member of the church 
who neglects the prayer-meeting ever be- 
comes eminent in piety. He knows that 
his kingdom has little to fear except from 
those who are eminently spiritual. Hence 
he feels a deep interest in keeping men 
away from the prayer-meeting—especially 
men of standing and influence. And it 
must be acknowledged that he is very suc- 
cessful. Go through the churches, and 
how often will you find the wealthy and 
educated members of the church absent 
from the prayer-meeting! They need its 
influence even more than their humbler 
neighbors, but from some cause, they very 
generally absent themselves. 

It pleases the devil to have family wor- 
ship omitted in Christian families, or ob- 
served only on Sabbath mornings. The 
daily reading of the Bible, and social prayer, 
tends to make a man conscientious during 
the day. The father who officiates is con- 
strained to walk with some circumspection, 
or he cannot without a sense of inconsis- 
tency call his household to prayer. The 
children are apt to grow up serious and so- 
ber minded, when they see that their pa- 
rents regard God’s protection and blessing 
as more important than anything else.— 
God’s blessing rests on those families that 
truly call upon his name, and the devil has 
small prospect of ruining any souls ina 
house in which God delights to dwell. 

None of these obstructions are in his 
way in those professedly Christian families 
that call not on the name of the Lord.— 
The children hear the duty of family prayer 
enforced from the pulpit. They see their 
parents neglect it. They therefore have 
an excuse for neglecting the duty of re- 
pentance, enforced from the same pulpit. 
If those parents reprove them for their 
sins, the fact that they do not pray in their 
family enables the children to steel their 
consciences against their rebukes. 

It pleases the devil when the members 
of a church are jealous of their dignity, and 
associate only with such members as have 
certain qualifications of wealth and gentil- 
ity. It tends to call in question the truth 
of Christ’s assertion, ye are brethren— 
members one of another. Next to open 
strife, nothing pleases the devil more than 
to have a portion of the church exclusive, 
so that they shall not even know the names 
of those who sit in the adjoining pews, and 
partake with them of the emblems of a Sa- 
vior’s common love. In such a church 
there is little union—union of feeling, or 
prayer, and of effort, on which the efficien- 
cy of a church depends. 

If it is our duty to give no place to the 
devil, it is especially our duty not to please 
him.—L. L. [NV. Y. Obs. 

Biography. 














ORIGINAL. 


WOMEN OF THE REVOLUTION.—5. 
ABIGAIL ADAMS. 


Abigail Smith was descended “ from the 
genuine stock of the Puritan settlers cof 
Massachusetts.” Her father, the Rev. 
William Smith, was for more than forty 
years minister of the Congregational church 
at Weymouth. The ancestors of her mo- 
ther, Elizabeth Quincy, were persons dis- 
tinguished for the correctness of their lives, 
and were first among the leaders of the 
church. Thus it may be seen that her 
earliest associations were among those 
whose habits and tastes were marked by 
the love of literature. She was born at 
Weymouth, Nov. 11, 1744. Her health 
being very delicate, she was not sent to 
school in her early life, and the knowledge 
evinced in her after course, was the result 
of her reading and observation rather than 
of what is usually called education. 

The lessons which most deeply interest- 
ed her, were received from her grandmoth- 








er, Mrs. Quincy, and their beneficial in- 
fluence she frequently acknowledges. 

She was married to John Adams, Oct. 
25,1764. The next ten years of her life 
were passed very quietly in devotion to a 
domestic life, and the care of her young 
family. In 1775, she was called upon to 
pass through scenes of great suffering, amid 
the horrors of war, and the dreadful ravages 
of pestilence. ‘* My heart and hand,” she 
says, ‘still tremble at this domestic fury, 
and fierce civil strife. I feel for the un- 
happy wretches, who know not where to 
fly for succor: I feel still more for my 
bleeding countrymen, who are hazarding 
their lives and limbs!” To the agonized 
heart of thousands of women went the roar 
of the cannon, as their report went echoing 
over the hills; many and many prayed 
that God in great mercy would spare their 
loved ones, and their countrymen. 

After the field of military action was re- 
moved from Mrs. Adams’ neighborhood, 
she occupied herself with the management 
of the household and farm. 

Mr. Adams was appointed commissioner 
at the Court of France, and embarked with 
his eldest son in February, 1778. During 
the years of his absence, she devoted her- 
self to the various duties devolving upon 
her, submitting without a murmur to the 
difficulties of the times. In every anxiety 
her calm and noble spirit never failed her, 
nor did she regret the sacrifice of her own 
desires to the good of the community, and 
of her country. After the return of peace, 
Mr. Adams was appointed the first repre- 
sentative of the nation at the British Court, 
and Mrs. Adamsjoined him; moving from 
this time amidst new scenes, and new cha- 
racters, but retaining amid all this splendor 
and luxury, the simplicity and singleness 
of heart which had characterized her at her 
own quiet home. She resided for a time 
in France, and visited the Netherlands, 
enjoying all that she saw with the greatest 
zest. When Mr. Adams’ duties called him 
to the Court of St. James, the unaffected 
simplicity and true refinement of Mrs. 
Adams’ manners charmed all who met with 
her. When Mr. Adams became Vice Pre- 
sident, his wife appeared as in other situa- 
tions, the pure hearted patriot, the accom- 
plished woman, and the sympathizing part- 
ner of his joys and sorrows. He was cal- 
led to the Presidency, a wider field was 
opened for her talents, and her close obser- 
vation, discrimination of character and 
clear judgement, gave her an influence 
which was widely acknowledged. Her 
husband fully appreciated the prize which 
had been conferred upon him, and always 
bore testimony to the worth of his partner 
in life. After the retirement of her hus- 
band, Mrs. Adams remained in rural se- 
clusion at Quincy, her health failing, and 
she thus became unfitted to go much from 
her home. She died the 28th of October, 
1818, retaining her cheerfulness and her 
faculties unimpaired to the last. 

ESTELLE. 


Narrative. 


THE PRICE OF TWO POTATOES. 


The following anecdote of the first Nap- 
oleon (this nescesity of discriminating be- 
tween the two Napoleons is a little incon- 
venient) is related in a letter from a cor- 
respondent, who was a considerable time 
in the French military service, and who 
vouches for its authenticity. We might 
say of it , “* Se non e vero e ben trovato.” 

‘The evening before the battle of Ulm, 
when Napoleon 1.,in company with Marshal 
Berthier, was walking incognito throug the 
camp and listening to the talk of his sol- 
diers, he saw in a group not far off a gre- 
nadier of the guard, who was roasting pota- 
toes in the ashes. 

“TI should like a roast potatoe above all 
things,’’ said the Emperor to the mar- 
shal ; *‘ ask the owner of them if he will sell 
one.” In obedience to the order, Berthier 
advanced to the group and asked to whom 
the potatoes belonged. A grenadier stepp- 
ed forward and said, ‘* They are mine.” 

“ Will you sell me one?” 

“Thave only five, and that’s hardly 
enough for my supper.” ‘ 

** 1 will give you two Napoleons if you 
will sell one.” 

“* 1 don’t want your gold ; I shall be kill- 
ed, perhaps, to-morrow, and I don’t want 
the enemy to find me with an empty sto- 
mach.” 























Bertheir reported the soldier’s answer to 
the Emperor, who was standing a little in 
the back ground. ‘ Let’s see ifIshall be 
luckier than you,” said the latter, and going 
up close to the grenadier, he asked him if 
he would sell him a potato. 

** Not by along shot,” answered the gre- 
nadier; “I haven’t enough for myself.” 

“But you may set your own price. 
Come—I am hungry, and I haven’t eaten 
to-day.” ; 

**T tell you I haven’t enough for myself 
—besides all that, do you think I don’t 
know you in spite of your disguise?” 

** Who am I then?” 

“Bah! The little corporal, as they call 
him. Am I right?” 

*“* Well, since you know me, will you sell 
me a potate *” 

“No, but if you would have me come and 
dine with you when we get back to Paris, 
you may sup with me to-night.” 

** Done!” said Napoleon,“ on the word of 
a little corporal, on the word of an emper- 
or.” 

“Well and good. Our potatoes ought 
to be done by this time; there are the two 
largest ones; the rest I’ll eat myself.” 

The Emperor sat down and eat his pota- 
toes, and then returned with Berthier to his 
tent, merely remarking, ‘ The rogue is a 
good soldier, I’ll wager.” 

Two months afterwards, Napoleon the 
Great was in the midst of a brilliant court at 
the Palace of the Tuilleries, and was just 
sitting down to dine, when word was 
brought him that a grenadier was without, 
trying to force the guard at the door, say- 
ing that he had been invited by the Emper- 
or. ** Let him come in,” said his Majesty. 

The soldier entered, presented arms, and 
said to the Emperor: 

**Do you remember once having supped 
with me off my roast potatoes ?” 

**Oh,is that you? Yes, yes I remember,” 
said the Emperor; ‘* and so you have come 
to dine with me, have you? Rustan lay 
another cover on your table for this brave 
fellow.” Again the grenadier presented 
arms, and said :— 

“*A grenadier of the guards does not eat 
with lacqueys. Your majesty told me I 
should dine with you—that was the bar- 
gain, and trusting to your word I have 
come hither.” 

** True, true,” said the Emperor; “lay 
a cover here, near me; lay aside your arms, 
mon ami, and draw up to the table.” 

Dinner over, the grenadier went at his 
usual pace, took up his carbine, and turn- 
ing to the Emperor, presented arms and 
said :—“ A mere private ought not to dine 
at the table of his Emperor.” 

**Ah! I understand you,” said Napo- 
leon. ‘I name you Chevalier of the Le- 
gion of Honor, and lieutenant in my com- 
pany of guards.” 

“Thank you heartily. Vive I’ Empe- 
reur !”’ answered the soldier, and with- 
drew. 














7 Morality. 
CARL MIESKEN’S PUSSY-CAT. 


BY CLARA MORETON. 

Carl Miesken had no dog to play with, 
but he had a pussy-cat, which some kind 
neighbor had given to him when it was a 
kitten. The cat was by no means a hand- 
some one. Its skin was mottled and ugly, 
and it was a thin, gaunt looking creature ; 
but Carl did not mind this. He knew the 
cat loved him, for she followed him when- 
ever he would let her, and was never so 
well satisfied as when purring in his lap, 
or on the soft rug at his feet. And Carl, 
young as he was, was old enough to value 
affection and kindness of heart more than 
good looks. 

So docile was pussy that Carl’s parents 
grew very fond of her; even the childish 
old grandfather, who sat in the chimney 
corner, loved to have her clamber up his 
high-backed chair, and she would settle 
herself down on his shoulder, without mo- 
lestation, further than an occasional pat. 

Puss was very fond of being petted, and 
it was funny to see how she managed to 
place herself in the way of obtaining ca- 
resses, when they were withheld from care- 
leseness or forgetfulness. She would lay 
hold of Dame Miesken’s gown with her 
teeth, and playfully pull it first one way 
and then the other, until the good dame 
was obliged to notice her, in order to re- 
lease herself. Then, when the old grand- 














father dozed an unusually long time, puss 
would stand up on her hind legs, and plac- 
ing her fore paws on his knee would give 
him a little mischievous scratch ; and when 
roused by it, the old man never failed to 
stroke her head and pat it fondly. But if 
Carl in any way neglected her, she was 
moping and dull, and used to gaze so im- 
ploringly at him out of her large, human 
looking eyes, that more than once, Car's 
little mind was puzzled by the thought 
that she must have a soul. 

One day, Dame Miesken fell ill, and her 
good man was obliged to bring a stranger 
into the household. Hilda was a bustlin 
maid of all-work, who caused everything to 
fly before her, and held in aversion all pets, 
especially cats. It was during her reign 
that poor pussy’s faults were dragged out 
to light. There was too much made of 
her, she said ; a conceited creature, spoiled 
by praise ; she’d take the conceit out of her. 
She even called her cunning and deceitful, 
and cited her little knowing ways in proof 
against her. According to Hilda’s account 
it was in no playful spirit that she pulled 
at Dame Miesken’s bed-clothes, but a ma- 
licious attempt to tear the spotless linen. 
The scratches upon grandpapa’s knee were 
converted into abortive efforts to take ad- 
vantage of him while he slept. Even the 
mute but sorrowful appeal of her eyes to 
Carl was construed into a wicked attempt 
at fascination. 

At first pussy’s friends defended her 
bravely; but the constant accusations 
which Hilda brought against her, had at 
length the effect of making them look upon 
her with suspicion. Even Carl began to 
imagine that she might possess the power 
of sorcery of which Hilda accused her. So 
he avoided her, or looked coldly at her, 
when she came near. 

Poor pussy, thus neglected and ill-treat- 
ed, lost all her fine spirits; and instead of 


frisking about the house, dragged herself . 


wearily along, never failing though to jump 
away at sight of Hilda, whose usual salu- 
tation was a blow. 

One evening, when Carl’s grandpapa 
called for his cream, Hilda brought him an 
empty bowl. 

“It is every drop gone,” said Hilda; 
‘* that thieving cat has lapped it all up. I 
found the mark of her paws upon the pan- 
try shelf.” 

At that very moment, puss came straight 
up to the chimney corner where grandpapa 
sat, and putting up her paws after the old 
fashion, looked him in the eyes, and said 
**Me-ow,” so earnestly that grandpapa 
would have believed her innocent, only 
that the “continual dropping that wears 
away the stones,” had turned his heart 
against his old pet. Excited and enraged 
by the loss of his cream, the childish old 
man lifted his foot and gave puss so vio- 
lent a kick that it sent her bounding across 
the room. The cat alighted on her feet, 
and with her back arched, her tail erect 
and bristling, and her eyes flashing fire as 
it were, she did indeed look like a very 
naughty, bad-behaved pussy. 

“There! there!’ exclaimed Hilda; 
‘just look at her! That is the good-na- 
tured cat that you all used to praise so 
much. I said you would find her out.— 
Oh, but she is a fury! LIonly wish Carl 
could see her now.” 

Just then Carl came in, and instigated 
by Hilda, he chased the cat with a broom- 
stick, and drove her out of the house. 

Dame Miesken heard the uproar in her 
bed-room, and calling to Carl, she asked 
him what was the matter. 

“That cat!’ exclaimed Carl. ‘* Why, 
I tell you she is a perfect spitfire! When 
I came in, just now, she looked at Hilda 
as though she was going to spring at her, 
and tear her eyes out. Itis strange that 
we did not find her out before.” 

“It is strange,” answered Dame Mies- 
ken; “strange that she should have chang- 
ed so since I have been ill. Poor pussy! 
perhaps she misses me from about the 
house. I cannot think so badly of her as 
you do.” 


Hilda, who had followed Carl into the © 


bed-room, curled her thin lips, and” said, 
sneeringly—‘“‘ I am glad you have so good 
an opinion of her. She needs one friend, 


I am sure; but I rather think you are the 
only one she has got.” 

** Hilda,” said Dame Miesken calmly— 
Hilda, have you not had something to do 
with this? We were all her friends before 
you came into the family; and from my 
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ick bed I have looked dispassionately upon 
ghat was going on, and I cannot but see 
that you have been instrumental in causing 
yer to fall into disgrace.” 

“Instrumental!” echoed Hilda, her 
gnall, light eyes darting a vindictive glance. 
«Instrumental! I suppose I was instru- 
mental in teaching her to thieve! I sup- 
pose that I made her drink up the old 
man’s cream to-night !” : 

Dame Miesken raised herself up in bed, 
snd looking Hilda steadily in the eye, said, 

« Hilda, you drank that cream yourself. 
[saw you through the door-crack, when I 


dq my strength in walking across the 
ae : I ie you did not 
like the cat, but I did not think that you 
gould tell a falsehood to screen yourself 
fom blame, or to fasten a disgrace upon 


room this afternoon. 


aninnocent creature. Poor pussy! I would 


rather be in her place than in yours; for 
it is better to endure a wrong than to in- 


fict one.” 


Covered with confusion, Hilda answered 
jot a word; but stood chewing the corner 


ofher apron, with a flushed and heated 
ace. She had gone the one step too far, 
and had been caught in her ewn toils. 


Carl looked amazedly from one to the 


wher. His quick mind was not long in 
tivining the truth; and bounding off, he 
went in search of his abused cat, that he 
might make the reparation which his ge- 
erous heart prompted him to do. He 
found her in the far corner of an outhouse, 
looking forlorn enough, and with drops 
tickling down her cold nose, which Carl 
othis day persists in saying were real tears. 

And now Carl’s kind attentions made up 
pr all his former coldness, and pussy was 
july reinstated in favor—with all but the 
bildish old grandpapa. Hilda’s oft-re- 
vated tales and misrepresentations had 
bken too firm a hold of his weak mind to 
kimmediately rooted out. But pussy 
id not care for this; she even seemed to 
member the blow, and would creep far 
ound his chair, as if to avoid him. 

Hilda was dismissed in disgrace; and 
stime passed on, even the grandpapa for- 
ot the prejudices which she had instilled 
nto his mind, and pussy by her uniform 
00d behavior again won back her place in 
is affections. 

Dame Miesken often recited the story of 
he cat in proof of her favorite maxim, that, 
By dealing nobly with all, we cause all 
) show themselves noble.” [ Lit. Pilgrim. 


Sabbath School. 
A TOUCHING INCIDENT. 


The following incident was related to us 
y the pastor of the church where it re- 
ntly occurred : 
At a prayer meeting, held one evening 
a private dwelling, there were gathered 
gether a small company, mostly Chris- 
ns’. Among those who had gathered 
hs a little girl, some seven or eight years 
age—the daughter of parents who loved 
id,and who had brought her, at her own 
quest, to the place of prayer. The pas- 
had made a few remarks, setting forth 
‘duty and privilege of social worship, 
d one of the male members of the church 
‘prayed for the presence of the Spirit. 
0 or three minutes passed, during 
lich all was still—each heart being en- 
ged in silent meditation, or hesitating 
ire the call of duty. The paster sug- 
ted that the evening should be occupied 
ively with the services expected, and 
ed for by the occasion. After another 
hute’s silence, the little girl quietly slip- 
‘ftom the chair, knelt down before it, 
ther little hands together, closed her 
"and lisped forth a simple petition in 
own words and way, that God’s bles- 
8 might be on and with them, that 
ing and always, that they might be 
now, and go to heaven at last. It 
uta moment, and the prayer was 
R; she had quietly resumed her seat, 
the room was silent. She had been 
Bit a little prayer at home, which she 
“eastomed to repeat as she went to 
i but she did not use it at all on this 
“on. She simply asked God for what 
felt was needed then and there. 

48 it was and simple, it may have 
ned the ear of heaven sooner and more 
uly than many a long, wordy, and 
neal address that set out long before 

m the lips of a strong and learned 


At least, it left no slight impression 




















on the minds of those who witnessed the 
act, and heard the simple syllables. Hearts 
were thrilled that had beat without emo- 
tion, eyes grew moist that had wandered 
carelessly or critically, and they who had 
flattered themselves that they might be 
excused from any active service in the 
prayer circle, felt rebuked for their cold- 
ness, or drawn out in tenderness and gra- 
titude. There was no more silence there. 
One after another bent at the mercy seat, 
to talk with God through the avenue which 
the child’s simple plea had opened, and 
many a tender and fervent word was utter- 
ed from the lips that had almost ceased to 
speak of the Savior. Nearer to heaven 
that little child had led them, and taught 
their perplexed hearts a new lesson of faith. 
Each felt that to hold his peace then and 
there, might invite the stones to cry out. 
It was a memorable hour. All hearts burn- 
ed; and as they sought their homes they 
felt it had been shown them how out of the 
mouth of babes God was perfecting his 
praise. 

So let the little ones goto God. He 
bids them seek him early. So let parents 
teach their children to feel at home at the 
feet of the Savior, and become familiar 
with the spirit and language of prayer.— 
How early God may speak to those who 
wait in his temple we may not know. The 
same voice that called Samuel so clearly 
while all around him were deaf to the sa- 
ered tones, may reach the ears of our chil- 
dren, and point out to them the way oflife. 
[ Myrtle. 











Benevolence. 





THE LITTLE OUTCATT. 

‘Mayn’t I stay, ma’am? I'll do any- 
thing you ask me; cut wood, go for water, 
and do all your errands.’ 

The troubled eyes of the speaker were 
filled with tears. It was alad that stood 
at the outer door, pleading with a kindly- 
looking woman, who still seemed to doubt 
the reality of his good intentions. 

The cottage stood by itself on a bleak 
moor, or what in Scotland would have 
been called such. The time. was near the 
latter end of September, and the fierce 
wind rattled the boughs of the only two 
naked trees near the house, and fled with 
a shivering sound into the narrow door- 
way, as if seeking for warmth at the blaz- 
ing fire within. 

Now and then a snow-flake touched 
with its soft chill the cheek of the listener 
or whitened the angry redness of the poor 
boy’s benumbed hands. 

The woman was evidently loth to grant 
the boy’s request ; and the peculiar look 
stamped upon his features would have sug- 
gested to any mind an idea of depravity 
far beyond his years. But her woman’s 
heart could not resist the sorrow in those 
large, but by no means handsome, grey 
eyes. 

* Come in, at any rate, till the good man 
comes home. There, sit down by the fire: 
you look perishing with cold;’ and she 
drew a rude chair up to the warmest cor- 
ner; then, suspiciously glancing at the 
child from the corners of her eyes, she con- 
tinued setting the table for supper. 

Presently came the tramp of heavy shoes, 
the door was swung open witha quick jerk, 
and the ‘good man’ presented himself, 
wearied with labor. 

A look of intelligence between his wife 
and himself; he too, scanned the boy’s face 
with an expression not evincing satisfac- 
tion; but nevertheless made him come to 
the table, and enjoyed the zest with which 
he dispatched his supper. 

Day after day passed, and yet the boy 
begged to be kept ‘only till to-morrow ;’ 
and so the good couple, after due consider- 
ation, concluded that so long as he was 
docile, and worked so heartily, they would 
retain him. 

One day, in the middle of the winter, a 
pedlar, long accustomed to trade at the 
cottage, made his appearance, and disposed 
of his goods readily, as if he had been 
waited for. 

‘You have a boy eut there, splitting 
wood, I see,’ said he, pointing to the yard. 

* Yes; do you know him?’ 

‘I have seen him,’ replied the pedlar, 
evasively. 

‘ And where? Whois he? What is he ?” 

‘ A jail-bird ;’ and the pedlar swung his 

pack overhisshoulder. ‘That boy, young 











as he looks, I saw in court myself, and 
heard his sentence, ‘Ten months.’ He’s 
a hard one. You'd do well to look care- 
fully after him.’ 

O! there was something so horrible in 
the word ‘jail,’ the poor woman trembled 
as she laid away her purchases; nor could 
she be easy till she called the boy in and 
assured him she knew that dark part of his 
history. 

Ashamed, distressed, the child hung 
down his head: his cheeks seemed burst- 
ing with the hot blood; his lips quivered, 
and anguish was painted as vividly upon 
his forehead as if the words were branded 
into the flesh. 

‘Well,’ he muttered, his whole frame 
relaxing as if a burden of guilt or joy had 
suddenly rolled off, ‘I may as well go to 
ruin at once; there’s no use in my trying 
to do better; every body hates and des- 
pises me ; nobody cares about me ; I may 
as well go to ruin at onc't.’ 

‘Tell me,’ said the woman, who stood 
off far enough for flight, if that should be 
necessary, ‘how came you to go so young 
to that dreadful place? Where was your 
mother—where ?” 

‘OY exclaimed the boy, with a burst of 
grief that was terrible to behold, ‘O! I 
hain’t no mother! O! I hain’t no mother 
ever since I was a baby. IfI’d only had 
a mother,’ he continued, his anguish grow- 
ing more vehement, and the tears gushing 
out from his strange looking grey eyes, ‘I 
would’nt ha’ been bound out, and kicked 
and cuffed and laid on to with whips. I 
would’nt ha’ been saucy, and got knocked 
down, and run away, and then stole be- 
cause I was hungry. O! Ihain’t got no 
mother; I hain’t got no mother; I have'nt 
had no mother since I was a baby.’ 

The strength was all gone from the poor 
boy, and he sank on his knees, sobbing 
great choking sobs, and rubbing the hot 
tears away with his poor knuckles. And 
did that woman stand there unmoved ?— 
Did she coldly bid him pack up and be off 
—the jail bird? 

No, no; she had been a mother, and 
though all her children slept under the 
cold sod in the churchyard, she was a mo- 
ther still. 

She went up to that poor boy, not to 
hasten him away, but to lay her fingers 
kindly, softly, on his head ; to tell him to 
look up and from henceforth find in her a 
mother. Yes, she even put her arms about 
the neck of that forsaken, deserted child ; 
she poured from her mother’s heart, sweet, 
womanly words of counsel and tenderness. 

O! how sweet was her sleep that night ; 
how soft her pillow! She had linked a 
poor suffering heart to hers, by the most 
silken, the strongest bands of love; she 
had plucked some thorns from the path of 
a little sinning, but striving mortal. 

Did that boy leave her? 

Never! He is with her still, a vigorous, 
manly, promising youth. The unfavorable 
cast of his countenance has given place to 
an open pleasing expression, with depth 
enough to make it an interesting study.— 
His foster-father is dead; his good foster- 
mother aged and sickly—but she knows no 
want. The once poor outcast is her only 
dependence and nobly does he repay the 
trust. 
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Parental. 
THE PORTRAIT. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


Several years ago, a great banker died in 
a large city, leaving an immense fortune. 
It was well known that he had an only son 
travelling in foreign countries, who had 
been educated abroad, and so long had he 
been absent from the parental roof that no 
one could remember his personal appear- 
ance. 

Some time after, three young men arriv- 
ed in the city, each claiming to be the only 
son, and legitimate heir of the banker’s im- 
mense wealth. 

The judge caused a portrait of the de- 
ceased, an exact resemblance, to be placed 
before theclaimants. ‘ Whoever,’ said he, 
‘ pierces with an arrow the breast of the 
portrait, at the place where I have marked, 
shall receive the inheritance.’ 

The first drew his bow, and almost hit 
the mark; the second arrow went still 
nearer; but the third, at the moment of 
taking aim, turned pale, began to tremble, 














and burst into tears. Then throwing down 


his bow and arrows, he exclaimed, ‘1 will 
not aim an arrow even at the breast of 
my father’s portrait. Ihad rather lose my 
rightful inheritance.’ 
‘Noble young man,’ said the judge, 
* your conduct has proclaimed you to be 
the true son and lawful heir. The two 
others who have aimed so exactly, are im- 
postors, for no true son could resolve upon 
an act insulting even to the portrait of his 
father.’—[ Forrester’s Magazine. 








Natural §fistory. 
INGENUITY OF BIRDS. 


, Thrushes feed very much on snails, look- 
ing for them in mossy banks. Having 
frequently observed some broken snail- 
shells near two projecting pebbles on a gra- 
vel walk, which had a hollow between 
them, I endeavoured to discover the occa~ 
sion of their being brought to that situa- 
tion. At last I saw a thrush fly to the 
spot with a snail-shell in his mouth, which 
he placed between the two stones, and ham- 
mered at it with his beak till he had brok- 
en it, and was then able to feed on its con- 
tents. The bird must have discovered that 
he could not apply his beak with sufficient 
force to break the shell when it was rol- 
ling about, and he therefore found out and 
made use of a spot which would keep the 
shell in one position 

When the lapwing wants to procure 
food, it seeks for a worm’s cast, and stamps 
the ground by the side of it with its feet, 
somewhat in the same manner as I have 
often done, when a boy, in order to procure 
worms for fishing. After doing this for a 
short time, the bird waits for the issue of 
the worm from its hole, who, alarmed at 
the shaking of the ground, endeavours to 
make its escape, when it is immediately 
seized, and becomes the prey of the ingeni- 
ous bird. These animals, when in pur- 
suitof worms, in attempting to escape, 
comes to the surface of the ground, where 
it is seized by the lapwing. The same 
mode of alarming his prey has been related 
of the gull.—[ The Cincinnatus. 














AFFECTION OF A CAT. 


A part of the French army in the Crimea 
was composed of Zouaves, who are Arabs 
from Algeria, in the northern part of Afri- 
ca, now under the dominion of France. It 
is said these Zouaves are very fond of cats, 
and that many of them have taken their 
pussies with them to the wars. 

A story has been told of one of these 
men who carried his cat with him from 
Africa, and the little creature had become 
his inseperable companion. "When he was 
at rest, the little cat slept by the side of 
her master. When the soup was distribut- 
ed, she received exactly her ratio from her 
master’s bowl; and when on the march, 
she clung to the trooper’s knapsack, and 
paid the expense of her journey by a thou- 
sand little tricks when the army halted. 

At last they were in the face of the Rus- 
sians at Alma. The Zouave rushes to 
arms, and puts himself in line. The little 
cat is at her post. The fire begins, the 
cat is not afraid. The battle grows furi- 
ous; the soldier rushes upon the enemy ; 
he throws himself on the ground to avoid — 
the bursting of a shell; he rises again ; 
the cat holds firm. Finally a ball strikes 
the Zouave, and he falls bathed in blood. 
The little cat immediately found the place 
where he was wounded, looked at it, and 
proceeded to lick the wound gently with 
her tongue. The bleeding stopped, and 
the effort prevented the wound from be- 
coming inflamed until the surgeon arrived 
and took care of the poor soldier. 

The story of the little cat became known, 
so that when her master was carried to the 
hospital at Constantinople there was an 
exception made to the invariable rule of 
the hospital, and the little companion was 
admitted with her master, who hopes he 
may never be separated from his faithful 
little friend. 

Such a pleasant story as this is a pleasant 
spot in this dark picture of the cruel war 
which has been going on in the Crimea.— 
If the Zouave soldier had not been kind 
and good to his friend, she would never 
have loved him so well, and would proba- 
bly have been frightened away by the first 
shot fired, leaving him to die from the ef- 
fect of his wounds. Kindness to animals 
is a proof of a noble and affectionate heart. 
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Poutls Companion. 
BOSTON, OCT. 2, 1856. 


TROUBLESOME “ HELP.” 

Mr. Editor.—I have read with interest your 
advice to young men and women in regard to 
their choice of partners for life. I amso happy 
as to have a pious wife; but I have a trouble 
from another quarter. The “ help” which I have 
successively obtained in my family, have rather 
proved hindrances, like those of other families. 
Is there no way to obtain the good without the 
evil? Please advise me. A HouseKEEPER. 

ANSWER. 

These sore difficulties in modern times, arise 
from several causes, which may be summed up 
in pride, covetousness and unkindness; for- 
eigners are employed, who have no sympathy 
with the family, and no object in coming but 
to obtain as much money and do as little work 
as possible; they are put in a cellar kitchen, 
and spoken to harshly, which makes them dis- 
contented, and they seek another place, and then 
again another, und thus there are so many 
changes. This is the penalty for pride and in- 
dolence, which grow out of prosperity and 
wealth; and [see no remedy for families in 
such circumstances, until they offer such in- 
ducements as will secure the services of faithful 
and competent American young women. 

In old times wives were accustomed to do their 
own work, until the daughters were old enough 
to help, and they were trained up lo be helpful ; 
or some female relative was teken in as one of 
the family and treated as a daughter. Jn such 
cases, mutual interest and a spirit of kindness 
warded off all the present troubles. 

The young mechanic and his wife, (to whom 
I before alluded,) had each of them a sister who 
needed a home. When by an increase of fa- 
mily more help was needed, they were one after 
another invited in. They came affectionately, 
and were received in the same spirit, until bet- 
ter prospects offered; and then the eldest 
daughter nobly devoted herself to her mother’s 
assistance. In after years, pious American 
young women were employed ; they were treat- 
ed kindly, allowed all the time to attend meet- 
ings which they wished, without neglecting du- 
ties at home. When changes were made, af- 
ter long intervals, the one leaving was request- 
ed to find another to take her place, of a simi- 
lar character as her own. This was: usually 
done ; a kindly spirit was cultivated, and cheer- 
fulness and confidence reigned, until death 
came, and removed part of the family to better 
“ mansions,” and left the remainder to follow. 

Young American women are easily found 
who will work in unhealthy factories, because 
they get higher wages. Leta similar induce- 
ment be offered them, let them be treated as 
we would wish to be treated in similar circum- 
stancs, calling them not servants, but cousins, 
and the present difficulties will be easily over- 
come. It is better fora young woman to have a 
home in a respectable pious family, where she 
will be cared for when sick, and shielded from 
temptation, than to work like a horse on ma- 
chines until prematurely old—and it is better 
for families to have a helper from a respectable 
though poor family in the country. and to treat 
them with Christian kindness, and pay them li- 
berally, that they may remain for years, than 
to be subject to the changes and annoyances 
that are every where experienced in the city at 
the present day. 








MEET ME IN HEAVEN. 

It was morning in the summer of 1856. In 
a darkened room ofa pretty cottage ina New 
oy village, lay a young and jovely girl. 

Her dark hair was thrown back in damp 
waves from her pale brow, her eyes were closed, 
her lips parted. By her side and holding her 
hand sat the mother, bowed with griet, for her 
idolized child was dying, dying on the eigh- 
teenth aniversary of her birth. ‘The father stood 
over the mother, and on the opposite side of the 
bed the weeping brother and sister. As they 
stood thus, nought but their sobs and the trou- 
bled breathing of the dying one disturbed the 
silence. At length she opened her eyes and 
fixing them on the weeping ones around she 
said—“ Mother, Father, Brother, Sister, I am 
about to leave you and this beautiful world, just 
as life seems pleasant. I wish that { could spend 
8 few more days with you, but I am more anx- 
ious to see my heavenly Father. Al! meet me 
ae) spel 

e ceased—her eyes closed—her spirit had 

passed to him who prt it. . 

It was sad to see the grief of those mourners 














as they gazed on the remains of the deaf one. 
But soon help came from that never failing 

source, and they could think of her as one 

“gone before,” one whom they would soon 

meet in that better land where is no more sick- 

hess, no more sorrow, Ipa Arron. 
Middleboro, Mass. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Northampton, Mass. Jan. 22, 1856. 
Mr. Willis, Dear Sir.—Enclosed you will 
find one dollar to pay for the Youths Companion. 
It is with pleasure renew my subscription 
for the present year. And its weekly visits are 
greeted with a pleasure I would not be denied. 
Yours truly, Caas. [. Bart.etr. 


Monson, Mass. Jan. 25, 1856. 
Mr. Willis, Dear Sir.—Enclosed you will find 
one dollar for the continuance of the “ Youths 
Companion,” the present year. We feel that 
we cannot do without it, or if we can we have 
no desire to. Truly yours, 
Josera R. WarkineER. 


West Boylston, Mass., August 30 1856. 


Mr. Willis, Dear Sir.—Enclosed is one dol- 
lar, for the Youths Companion, for the ensuing 
year. I value the Companion highly, and do 


not wish it to be discontinued, for I should not | 


want to be without it for a single week. 
Yours respectfully, EE. SrurTevant. 











Dariety. 








A MAN OF TRUE COURAGE. 


In February, 1852, Mr. Rhett, Senator from 
South Carolina, was insulted by Mr. Clemens, 
from Alabama. 


shows : 

“‘ My second reason for not calling the Sena- 
tor of Alabama into the field, is of a higher and 
more controlling nature. For twenty years I 
have been a member of the Church of Christ. 
The Senator knows it—everybody knows it. 
I can not, and will not, dishonor my religious 
profession. If he or any one else, supposes that 
{am so much afraid of his insults, or of the 
opinion which requires them to be redressed in 
the field, as to be driven by them to abandon 
the profession of twenty years, he is entirely 
mistaken. 


and that [ fear him more than man. Although 


desirous of the good opinion of all men (for our | 
usefulness is very largely dependant on the | 


good opnion of our fellows) we can never obtain 
it by the abandonment of the principles we pro- 
fess. 
tions and trials. - 4 Sir, I pro- 
fess the possession of no extraordinary courage ; 
but I trust I have the courage to support the 
right, and to defy the wrong, although backed 


by an overwhelming opinion. North, and South, | 


Iam here alone: but, I trust, alone without 
fear. Have I quailed before any of you? Sena- 
tors, answer, if I have ever done.” 

—_—_—>—__ 


THE PHILOSOPHER AND THE SHEEP. 


One fine summer’s day, a celebrated natural 
philospher was walking over Salisbury Plain, 
when he approached a flock of sheep. They 


were bleating much louder than usual, and : 


seemed to be calling each other to assemble to- 
gether. 

“ You had better make haste, sir, or you will 
have a wet jacket,” cried an old shepherd. 

The philosopher looked up, and seeing a 
beautiful cloudless sky, took no heed of the 
shepherd’s warning, but pursued his way as lei- 
surely as before. Shortly afterward, however, 
his ears were saluted with a heavy clap of thun- 


der, clouds gathered blackness, and amid the | 


lightning’s flash they poured forth a heavy 
shower. 

The next day the philosopher sought out the 
shepherd, and asked him how he was able to 
foretell a storm. The old man replied, “ Why, 
sir, whenever it is about to rain heavily, the 
flock collect together for mutual shelter, and J 
never yet found them wrong.” 


“ How wonderful,” responded the philosopher, | 


“that man, with all his science, and the many 
instruments at his command, should be beaten 
in his knowledge of the weather by a flock of 
sheep !’—[ Band of Hope Review. 


——- 


LITTLE HARRY’S OATH. 


Little Harry Hills is a smart boy ofsix or se- 
ven summers, loved by all who know him. 
His mother is our neighbor, and a low picket 
fence divides our gardens. 

A few days ago, while I was near the fence, 
[heard some one exclaim impatiently, “ By 
jimminy, that’s too mean.” 

I looked up and saw Harry, who colored up to 
the roots of his hair, as I asked, “ What’s too 
mean ?” 

“Why, you see, T was raking here in the gar- 
den, and my rake caught in a root, and three of 
the teeth came out.” 

“Yes, Harry, 1 see; but, suppose all the 
teeth had come out, or even the rake broke so 
that it would be inpossible to mend it, is that 
any reason that you should swear about it 2” 

“But I didn’t swear; I only said—” 

“Yes, Harry, Fam sorry to say you did. 


‘By jimminy’ is an oath. By anything, no 
matter how small, is swearing, and the fact is 
you take an oath. Do you understand ?” 

Harry did, and the bright tears rolled down 
his cheeks as I talked to him of little oaths, and 
showed him the step was small from these to 
the time when he would, without thinking, 
take the name of his Creator in vain. 

Since that time I have never heard Harry use 
any words not necessary to show his meaning. 

Children, think of it, and remember “ toswear 
not at all.”—Jndependent. 


—————— 


WILBERFORCE AND THE CHILDREN. 


A gentleman reports that he once found Mr. 
Wilberforce in the greatest agitation, looking 
for a dispatch which he had mislaid; one of 
the royal family was waiting for it—he had de- 
layed the search till the last moment—he seem- 
ed, at length quite vexed and flurried. At this 
unlucky instant, a disturbance in the nursery 
overhead occurred. My friend, who was with 
him, said to himself, * Now, for once, Wilber- 
force’s temper will give way.’ He had hardly 
thought thus when Wilberforce turned to him 
and said, ‘ What a blessing it is to have these 
dear children; only think what a relief, amid 
| all other hurries, to hear their voices, and know 
| they are well.’ 


———_—n———_ 


“ THEN SHE IS RICH.” 


This was the remark of a little Sunday- 
school boy, who, being very ill, was visited by 
the teacher. The teacher, on leaving him, ob- 
served she was going to visit a poor sick wo- 
man. ‘Does she love the Savior?’ inquired 
the boy. 





His reply was that of a gentle- | 
man and a Christian, as the following paragraph | 


I frankly admit that I fear God; | 


True courage is best evinced by the firm | 
maintenance of vur principles amidst all tempta- | 
* 


‘Yes, was the reply; ‘1 hope she does.’ 

‘ Then she is rich,’ replied the Sunday scho- 
lar. And was he notright? He that loves 
Jesus, and has him for his Savior and Friend, 
| must be rich: ‘ For yoursakes he became poor, 

that ye through his poverty might berich.’ The 
biessing of Heaven maketh rich. 
i —_— 


A MOTHER’S FAITH REWARDED. 


| A-venerable old lady, who looked serenely 

happy, was asked if her children were convert- 
, ed. * Yes,’ she replied, ‘all my children are 
members of the Church of Jesus. Two of my 
sons, who were converted when fourteen years 
old, are just where they ought to be, ministers 
of Christ.’ 

‘It must be very cheering to you, madam, to 
know that all your children are converted,’ re- 
marked her friend. 

‘Yes,’ she replied, while a beautiful and 
heavenly smile played round her lips. ‘ Yes; 
| but I always had faith in the promises.’ 

Parenis, have you such faith? Children, 
have you gladdened the hearts of your parents 
| by giving yourselves to Christ ? 

—_——~——. 


PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION. 


A gentleman, not long since, took up an ap- 
' ple to show a niece, sixteen years of age, who 
{ had studied Geog.:aphy several years, some- 
, thing.about the shape and motion of thie earth. 
She looked at him for a few minutes, and said 
with much earnestness, ‘ Why, uncle, you don’t 
mean that the earth really turns round, do you ?” 

He replied, ‘ But did you not learn that seve- 


' ral — ago?” 
’ ‘ 


es, sir,’ she replied, ‘I learned it, but I 
never knew it before.’ 

Now it is obvious that this young lady had 
been laboring several years on the subject of 
' geography, and groping in almost total dark- 
| ness, because some kind friend did not show 
| her at the outset, by some familiar illustration, 

that the earth really turned round. 
—<@-— 


CLIPPINGS. 


Tue Force or Hasit.—A servant was 
| sent, a few days ago, to apprise a surgeon who 
| had been attending his master, that the poor 

gentleman died in the course of the morning. 
| ‘I'he servant, on meeting the surgeon, delivered 
| his melancholy message as follows: ‘ Please, 


| sir, master’s compliments, and he’s dead.’ 
| 


. 


ProversiaL Paitosopay.—A new novel 
has been published under the title of an old 
| Saying—* Never too late to mend.’ This time- 
| honored maxim is to be received with a quali- 
| fication. It may hold good of our spiritual be- 

ing, but, unfortunately, it does not apply to the 
sole of our boot.—[{ Punch. 


An English cockney at the Falls of Niagara, 
when asked how he liked the Falls, replied,— 
‘ They’re ’andsome—quite so; but they don’t 
quite answer my hexpectations: besides, I got 
thoroughly vetted, and lost me ’at. I prefer to 
look at em in an hengraving in ‘ot weather 
and in the ’ouse.’ 


An unstable man, who does not know which 
way to take or how to act, is as one who ‘ fears 
ghosts at the front door, and thieves at the 
back.’ 

He who labors with the mind governs others ; 
he who labors with the body is governed by 
others. 

Blessed is she who has a mother’s care, a 
father’s house, and a brother’s affection. 

Hear one side, and you will be in the dark ; 
hear both sides, and all will be clear. 

A gem uncut is of no use; so a man un- 
taught is stupid. 








—— 
———————— 


The actions of a man tell of what ki : 
as do the fruits of a tree. , amin * 
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Poetry. 

oo 

THE FALL OF THE “CHARTER OAK” 


Aug 21, 1856. 


And hath the old Oak fallen low ? 
The brave old monarch of the forest kings? 
bs a ; prostrate this giant one. 
is monarch, round whose green : 
head iden. 
Two thousand years have swept their blasts, 
. — = : 
ave shed their genial rays of light and 
What wondrous scenes thou in beheld 
tree! 
The Indian brave hath kindled ‘neath thy shade 
His war-fires, round which gathered dus 
forms. y 
And when the pale face came from o’er the se 
To find a home upon these western sho 
He found thee lord supreme of all thy race, 
And lifting thy proud head to the skies, 
He left thee in thy grandeur and thy pride, 
While others round thee fell on every side, 
Thou hast beheld the red man fade away, 
As dew exhales upon the fragrant flower, 
Thou’st seen the little band of feeble ones, 
Who struggled on ’mid dangers, perils, sore, 
Became a mighty nation, brave and free! 
The smiling city’s busy hum hath come 
To thee, borne on the wings of passing winds, 
How strange a sound, indeed, to such as thee! 
Who, through the lapse of centuries, had heard 
No sound save Nature’s sighing symphonies, 
And memories do cluster round thy form, 
Of days when dark oppression reigned supreme 
When brave men groaned beneath a tyrant’ 








yoke, 
= Wadsworth, bold and noble, found is 
thee 
A safe retreat, and left with thee a charge— 
The precious “ Charter.” 
Full many a heart will heave the sigh, and 
Many an eye will moisten with the tear, 
That thou, an ancient landmark, hath become 
A prey to swift-winged winds—the furiow 
storm. 
No more shall sigh the zephyrs through th 
leaves, 
Or birds make music in thy grateful shade; 
No more shall hearts be stirred with patriot fire 
When gazing on thy lofty form, so linked 
With days of noble men and noble deeds, 
But all things pass away—the dearest—best. 
With low farewells we leave thee to thy rest. 
Lizzie or Exmwooo. 
Boston, September, 1856. (Journal. 





ORIGINAL. 


MY GUIDING STAR. 


When darkness o’er my path is spread, 
And rugged is the ground, 

My guiding star shines brightly forth, 
And sheds its beams around. 


When troubles vex, when cares oppress, 
Afflictions throng my way 

My guiding star beains then alone, 
And turns the night to day. 


Through all my life, in night or day 
Whene’er one ray is given, 

My guiding star shines sweetly then, 
And points the path to heaven. 


When iu the way of life I walk, 
The end beams forth afar ; 
Heaven is the goal to which [ aim 
And Hope my guiding star. 
Laynn, Sept. 1, 1856. T.H. 


THE LITTLE BOY’S PRAYER. 
BY CHARLES SAYRE. 

My Father, the guide of my youth, 

On thee in life’s morning J call: 
Thou knowest thy creature is dust, 

The humbiest and weakest of all,— 
Let thy spirit sustain me by night, and by dy 
As I journey along, o'er Jife’s wearisome 4): 


Soon manhood will come with its cares, 
And temptations my spirit assail ; 
When the storms of adversity blow, 
Oh pilot me safe through the gale! 
I ask it through Him who was lowly in mind, 
And gave up his life for the good o our kind. 
Ere long will life’s journey be past— 
[ must part from the friends that 1 love, 
Each to tread the dark valley alone, 
Ere we meet in the great home above. 
I too must lie down where my Savior has! 
And sleep till he comes in his glory 2g®!- 


Oh may EF think often of Him 
Who folded the lambs to his breast, 
And cried “let them come unto me, | 
For of such is the Kingdom of Rest” 
And believe he calls us, as the children of 0 
To rest in his bosom, and sleep in his fold. 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
Pus.isHED WEEKLY, BY NaTHANIEL Wu 
At No. 22 School Street, Boston, Ms. 
Price $1 « year—Six copies for g5—tn 
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